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“Tuck’s” Post-card 
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which Prizes aggregating from £3,000 to 
8,000. will be ane ete, and with this object in 


for the Best Suggestion 
£100 for a “Fourth Competition” 
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RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS Ltd., ; 
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. : CHEAP-NUTRITIOUS-MADE 
| OF ALL CROCERS, IN 1D. PACKETS, SD., GD., AND 18. TINS, ral 
H —— .. F 
Manufacturers (since 1887) W. SYMINGTON & co. LTD., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough aA i 
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Why People go BaHErupf. e g 


competition, but not many can 
be attributed to the first 


cause. 
Competition leads to fail 
where the trader is not well — with the details 


of the whole of his i 
pe: business, or has not the necessary 


tal. 
raudulent bank: 
. rupteies and insolvencies are the 


is often tempted to risk a loss in order to get his 
commission. 

There are other causes, such as the neglect to keep 
books. I would make it acriminal offence not to keep 
books, and specially a cash-book. 

is often given as a cause for failure, but I have 
my ons as to the genuineness of that plea in 
many cases. It is so easy for a man to cover up his 
losses or even the absence of some money he may be 
concealing from his creditors by saying that he staked 
it on a horse that did not win. no document to 
show it, and we cannot prove that it isnot true. Here, 
too, I would make it a punishuble offence to bet with tl:e 


Some Opinions by Persons most Likely to Know. 


— the question which forms the heading to this 
cle of the first half-dozen men and women you meet, 
and five of them will probably give ns the cause Living 
their means.” 
who try to swell themselves to the size of bulls 


always come to a bad end, and so do little le who | as d is f i 
the N and — ct bs aor Fader h e tear . a ee FF 
are, of course, cases o nkrup cau are principall ed te . 
abeer extravagance and folly, extravagance and folly are | found wit 5 . 4 ae frase 
not the chief causes of reg 15 e foreigners. and the badge could commit Ulm at once for it. But 
Below are given some opinions of Accountants, all o now we have gone a step backward, and such an offence 
whom make a speciality of bankruptcy business, practis- In the Garden City by the Sea. is only re, — 
ploy different parts of the 8 The views of Mr. Eastbourne. into account 
J. Sharp, who has been Officiul Receiver for] (i). Some, to defraud their creditors. (2). Some, to] when the debtor 


Birmingham since 1883, call for consideration by the 
Board of Trade, the [mer department of the Btate 
arliament]. 


prevent a beo-gresping creditor from getting an undue | applies for an or- 
directly responsible to der of discharge. 


reference over other st» sr who a 8 @). 
e, through sheer m ne. . me, throu 
business incapability. (5). Some (and these, I think, — 


in the ty), THERE WERE OTHERS. 
fhrough aviaking, „A I the only girl you ever loved?” 
or gambling, or Pe no!” he answered promptly; “you are the 
th. (6). So * 
. telnet ~~ we “The sixth!” she exclaimed, suddenly relieving his 
too great a harry — shoulder of the weight of her head. 

“Yes, an said, coldly ; 5 there were five before you 

—my mother, an aunt, and three sisters.” 
Accountants Agree And thereafter she endeavoured to be more specifie 


: Manchester. | when she asked tions. 
The direct and indirect causes of bankruptcy, like the 88 a 


Finger-Poste to Failure. 
Edinburgh. 


Failure to regulate the expenditure so as to keep well 
within the income; absence of the feeli a dread 


Bad tra o with consequent depreciation of stock, and 


bad debts while at the same time e are running on, | causes of disease, are “ too numerous to mention.” But] H: “Do you believe that if one person gives 
frequently cause the trader’s bankruptcy. Death and accountants agree that the neglect of proper book-keep- | another a pair of scissors it will cut their friendship! 
disease of live-stock and fuilure of occasion { 


arrears of rent and other debts to accum pus 
the farmer, who is driven, at last, to appeal to the . 
court to settle with his creditors. These, and a 
short of investments, loss of income, and ill 


ing and of proper „ 4 Pan 3 : : 1 
8 a 8 * Sh ted —— 5 little pair of silver scissors 
contributory . — 


contributory “To what, sir, d i * 
5 , do you attribute your success?” a 
causes. wealthy dra ber was eked. . 


Thirty Y 5 “To this,” he replied. “If a customer doesn't sco 
The 8 e re diff. what she wants, I make her want what slic secs!” 


— ͥ ͤ üÜũuö— — — 
After practising for upwards of thirty years, I venture SAVED THE SITUATION. 
te sire my, opinion as briefly as ibe Ax amusing story is related of an eminent actor 


In some cases, through sheer misfortune. 1 
2. In other cases, through business inability. i 8 of an “unrchearscd 


„ cause — 
doubtful luxury of Stock Exchange excitement is 
often paid for by 


having to conform 25 
to tho regulations of 
the bankruptoy — 


status. 3. In many cases, simply to defraud. The scene was the deck of a shi i 
A p, round which rolled 
There Are Four Reasons. b 1. 1 — 9 Maybe, on necount pkey and heaved à vast theatrical sca. The hero of the 
B 8 Buil London. B eee res oe on the rolling deck aut er ‘ 
road Street Buildings, urnin rae. e audience was listening inten is fervi 
I am of opinion that :— 2. It was never imagined, perhaps, that the party | utterances, when from then at . thivadirare 


(1) Some avail themselves of the Act in order to rid 


theosclves of liabilities, p 6 would be required to enter business life Circumstances | ocean a ruddy head protruded. Alive to the con. 


compelled him to do so. The end was obvious. tretemps, and equal to tho occasion, the practisod 


3 through want of foresight in curtailing 3 N payments were made, and confi- player, with \ appropriate feverishness, shouted : 

. “Man overboard!” 

(3) A few are forced to apply for a Receiving er Then, “a 21. Cn , Oo: The unfortunate unit in the manipulation of the 

after an offer of a composition by private 1 ances:” 2 ak AaLewey! | sea withdrew his head rapidly, and as he did so the 

has fallen through by reason of the objections of some scheming: | = — . actor, looking all sympathy and sorrow, remarked : 
creditor to a scheme of arrangement. ruptey,s.e., mhite- “ Another poor fellow gone to his account!” 


— — —— 
Over-Indulgence in Betting and Drinking. “J tnovant,” said tho victim, indignantly, that 


4) One, here 
and thore, AY Mel 23 -gpore 


sheer , vie 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. you were a painless dentist. 
misfortune. “T am,” replied the smiling operator; “I do not 
Muddle, Muddle, and Muddle! The main reason people go bankrupt is neglect of | aufer the slightest pain.” 


business consequent upon over-indulgence in gg 
which, in turn leads to over-indulgenceindrinking. By| . er 

betting they first lose most of their business capital ; they Wet, thank goodness, you've never seen me run 
then fly to “drink”; presently, they lose what is left of | after people who had money!” said one man to 
their private means; ano 
thereafter, their Je 


London Bridge. 

have been trustee of between three and four 
— different persons, throughout the United 
Sane of these traders have bad their estates adminis- 
tered in bankruptcy, some under deeds of assignment, 
and deeds of com ion, or schemes of arrangement, 
and I unhesitatingly ray that, in my opinion, the 


ther, 8 
No; but I've seen people run after you because 
you hadn’t money!“ was tho reply. 


less bankruptcy. . LADYLIKE. 
Birmingham's Bad Record. “Frances,” said the little girl’s mamma, who was 


* 
of failares are caused through the business entertaining callers, “you came downstairs so noisil 
mm 2 — — 3 eer hook. Official Receiver’s Office, Birmingham. | that you pot be beard all over the house. Go back 
7 b fi “throu h lack ofc capital, or, Birmingham has a bad record of bankruptcies. There | and come down the stairs like a lady.” 
1 tal, sinkin too much in the pur- | were more failures in 5 1808 than in “7 other Frances soured, and after a lapse of a few minutcs 
90 1 ˖ res giren re- ente room. 
chase L odd fittings, res, and utensils, or reg ao 3 on the subject show — 5 Did Jou hear me come downstairs this time, 
2 8 { Leeds dealt wit rup mamma. 
Failure is also caused through the trader lacking | Official Rae wit 4 Manchester with 10. d Sheffiel “No, dear. Iam glad you came down quietly. How 
of his own particular trade, A salesman Birmiaghem with 129, ater with 101, and Sheffie did you 1 N ae Like b iets eee 


behind the counter sometimes thinks he can manage a 
business whereas he has no knowledge, excepting that 


The of commencing a business in 
te, hat it on in a Mopprr, 
9 ps 12 Aupprr, which means 
insolvency. 
. The lack of know of book-keeping leads to the 
entire disregard * the savantages of 
A rights reserved.) 


„ 22 compiete atories, It makes a 
Thies month's NOVEL MAGATIN® winter evening: On sale everywhere. Pric 


ve credit far too readily, and there is no time „ 

Pk; MP checking this without ‘atortoring with the “J slid down the banisters.” 
liberty of the subject. A man has only to put up a to 
sign and fill his window with small articles to get any “T AM of the opinion,” remarked the fat boarder at 
amount of credit. Competition for orders is often he | the breakfast-table, “that proceedings should be com- 
canee of disaster. menced against this coffee.” . 

Then, travellers are paid on commission, and Ihave} „ Why so? ” inquired the landlady, glaringly. 
grave doubts as to the morality of that, for the traveller “ Because it refuses to settle.” 
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OUR GREAT BOOK SCHEME. 
7 £5,000 in 306 Casn Prizes. 


THIS HUGE OFFER 8 MADE (under the following conditions) TO ADVERTISE PEARSON'S SHILLING HANDBOOKS. 


Second Prize 8 £525 
Third Prize . = g £125 


HOW POLITICIANS ARE HECKLED. 


Ways in which Electors Upset Would-be M.P.’s. 


Tue American politician who said to his con- 
stituents, “Them’s my sentiments, and, if you don't 
like em, I'll change em, would not escape the heckler 
if he attempted Parliamentary honours on this side 
of the water. 

There is nothing so dear to the British elector as 
to form one of a meeting of electors when the candi- 
date is put upon his trial by the renowned hecklers 
of the district. 

Many a would-be M.P. has lost ground in his Par- 
liamentary candidature through bein totally unable 
to oops with that evil genius—tho heckler. 

Taking county in comparison with county, it is 
very doubtful whether Cornwall can be excelled in the 
number and strength of hecklers which it produces. 

It is possible to quell some men of that type, but 
a Cornish heckler only brings his questions, . 
retorts, and interruptions to an end when he is fo 


to retire, 
He put in an appearance to pull the candidate's 
”_to use his own phrase—and that he does so 
with no small amount of success is admitted by those 
who have “gone through the mill.” 
V years “go at a political meeting in Cornwall 
(St. German’s) Mrs, Forster, the widow of the late 
blind Postmaster-General, was speaking on behalf of 
the Liberal candidate. 

The heckler was present, and when Mrs. Forster 
was tired of the cross-examination to which she 
deen subjected, she rose to her feet for about the 
twentieth time, and, addressing the disturber point- 
blank, said : : 

“ You seem 80 inquisitive and anxious to know every. 

„ perhaps you would like to know where I get 


r cut. 
This seemed a crusher, and many ho it would 
have extinguished the heckler's light. Not so, how- 


ever. 
“Well,” he retorted, “it looks purty mid'lin us 
don’t mind if ’e do tell.“ The meeting ended there 


when he 3) in public. 

Addressing a meeting at the Royal Hotel, Plymouth, 
on one occasion, he was not a little di certed to 
see suspended overhead a line on which stuffed rabbits 
vers 55 being pat e yea by the 

: echeme was immensely en 
crowd, and the candidate, like a 7 old English 


gentleman,” accepted the inevitable bantering, and 
enjoyed the joke as much as anyone. „ 

- are a few politicians who are, it might be 
said, too ‘cute for hecklers to tackle, and prominent 
among their number may be mentioned Mr. Chamber- 


in, who has in da: retorted, withered, 
ee Stents past-masters in the 


art. 
It is scarcely to be credited that some politicians 
are kl M. P. for 


city, most men shirk the offer, or regret 


are 
ag A flee asked to the platform. Unaccusto: 
having accepted it when side by side with the candi- 


H a disarming move of kind is not always 
safe to adopt, for are on w ers 
have availed themselves of the offer, and have 


Meeting. 
It 11 noteworthy, however, that politicians and 
would-be M.P.’s have = — ears adopted a more 


ers. 

y, no to with everybody, and 
hold with — ne words, which were directed to 
& well-known at Tiverton: “No man can agree 
with everybody. The man who does agree with every, 
body u not worth having anybody to agree with him.” 


Fourth Prize „ . * £25 
100 Prizes of £5 each . £500 


200 Prizes of £1 each £200 
Witnesses . „ * £100 


Joist of Pearson's aad oF a eed = you receive post free a Usefal Book 
- chosen from t t below) 
S6illing Handbooks. oS and have an opportunity of winning £3,626. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


Write in ink in the space provided on the coupon below what you consider will be 
the number of birth; in the United Kingdom registered during the first quarter of 
1906--that is, for the three months ending March 31 next. Tou may not make any 
alterations in your figures. 

Then write your name and address in the space marked, and ask two of 
your friends 10 witness your signature, 

Each of the two witnesses must then cut From the copy of P. .“ which they have 
bought the round seal which appears on the front page of the cover, and gum it 
in the space roserre i for it, alongside each signature, 

If you don’t wish witnesses to see your figures, fill them in after they have signed. 

Anyone, except a member of your own household, may act as a witness, 


EACH OF THE TWO PERSONS WHOSE NAMES APPEA 
. Col Ment cad Tow WitREssES ON THE COUPON WHICH WINS THE FIRST Prize WILL 
12. Consal t the Qracte. een RECEIVE 2880. You will have no difficulty in securing witnesses if you toll 
Dainty’ Dishes for Slender your friends this. 
neomes, This schemo has been started for the E of advertising Pearson’s 
Pog in Health +4 he re — Handbooks. On this will bo found a list of them. Each book is 
pgroom Entertainer. J numbe As you will see by the titles, they deal with a variety of subjects, and 
past belie Clubs, and Bar amongst them there will certainly be at least one which w bo useful to you. 


Glance through the list and select the look you want. Then write the number 
against it in the space provided on the coupon. 

You must then cut out the coupon, inclose it in an envelope, with a Postal Order 
for One Shilling and Twopence, and post it to the Editor, Pearson 's Weekly, Henrietta 
Btre:t, London, W. C., marking your envelope “ Births” in the top left-hand corner, 
You will then receive your copy of the book. 

Proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of receipt, and the Editor cannot 
make himself responsible for loss, or damage, or delay in transit. 

In all matters concerning this competition the published decision is fina! and 
conel us ve, and competitors may only enter on this understanding. 


a The full sum of £5,000 will be distributed provided that at least 250,000 cou 
— Russia 8 properly flll d up in accordance with the 5 received by the proprietors of le 
flow hold ite a Letter. EkKLY. In the event of fewer 3 thau these being received, the amount of cash disbursed 
to e and Fake | in prizos will be a pro rata portion of £5,000. 
at to Dance. We gu irantee to distribute not less than £1,000 in prizes, whatever tho number of coupons 
jon and Its Cure, | reoeira !. 
mane for Every- THE WINNER OF THE cfg El pee — Freon will be ees person from whom 
Little Economies. we receive a coupon proper! up under conditions of the competition (and 
Little ee accompanied by a Postal Order for 1s. 2d.) containing the correct ar aes ee 
soa French Diuncra. correct number of births in the United Kingdom registered d the three months 
Jere, Curd stanipula- | ending March 31. 1906, according to the Rogistrar-General’s published figures, which will 
tion. be taken us correct. The other prizes will be awarded to those competitors from whom 
Poder. a Culture. J wo recaive coupons containing numbers next in order of merit. 
. Needlework. 


1. After Dinner Sleiglits. 

2. Angling in Rivers, Lakes, 

and Sea. 

3. Art of 1 1 A 

4. Association Foot ball. 

6. Astrology, How to make 
your own Horoscope. 

6. Boxing and Singlestick. 

7. Boys’ and Girls’ Reciter. 

8. Breakfast and Supper 
Dishes. 


9. Cage and Singing Birds. 
10. Carpentry a Cabinet 
a on 


Teller. 

Fortune Telling by Cards. 

Game o Billiards, by 
8. 


Greenhouse Management. 

Half Hours with Micro- 
tn 

Ha and How to Read 


hem. 
Handwriting(Graphology). 
Heads 1 Head 


How 
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itex Keeping. In tho event of a tie, the Lappe will bo divided in such a way that those who tie for 
Pmctico Strokes at Bil- | the biggest prizes shall exch receive more than each of those who come next in order of 
Rabbit Keeping. ee ne inter, cok tll bo Rabd oh suck a limee'eil 
og to Grow The ing w „ at such a time as make 
5 a Mesilla. it impossible for anyone to ascertain the correct figures while the Competition is open. 
Bas Gardens.” In order to assist you, we publish below the returns of the Registrar-General, 
Small “Homes (Furnish- | shoeying the number of births for the corresponding three months during the 
rimming. all Orearions. | past four years 3 1902: 290,213. 1903 : 293,086, 
ings a cman Wants to 1904: 299,726. 1908; 295,832. 
5 Nia Curious Things. 
er Walking 8 n Nore.—This form of competition was declared legal by the Court of Appeal on Dec. 2, 1808. 
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Ware the Sham Candidate. 


Onz of the most puzzling of election puzzles is that 
of the three-cornered fight. Mr. Jones has been 
accepted to contest the seat for the Conservatives 
1 the sitting Liberal member, Mr. Brown. At 

last election, say, the former held the seat by a 
major of 200, and the Conservatives have every 
ho capturing it this time. 

In of a sudden it is announced that a Mr. Robinson 
has decided to offer himself as an Independent candi- 
date. He styles himself, perhaps, Independent Con- 
servative, Independent Liberal, Labour, or Socialist. 
Nobody has ever heard of him before, and exactly how 
his views differ from those of the accepted candidates 

can guess. 

“Why does he do it?” vainly asks the electorate. 
Surely, the foolish man cannot hope that he will be 
elected? He will spend a hundred pounds or 80, either 
of his own or other people's money, and cannot hope 
to poll more than a few hundreds of votes, culled 
from groups of politicians who are offended with their 
own party. 

In one or two cases, it is true, the Independent candi- 
date sets himself up as a matter of principle. He 
holds certain distinct views, and just wants to give 
them publicity. He is, in fact, a crank. But in far 
more cases the Independent is nothing more than the 
instrument of a group of clever blackmailers. 

These gentlemen are in evidence at every kind of 
election. Whether for Parliament, a County Council, 
Borough, District, or Parish Council, School Board, or 
Board of Guardians, politics. are carefully exploited 
for purposes of making money. 


They carefully study the constituencics, and select 
for operations 2 those held by wealthy 
members by small majorities. The turn of the poli. 
tical tide makes the tenure of the seat a matter of 
great difficulty. A hundred voters stolen away from 
the Liberal or Conservative fold will send the scat 
to the opponent. 

It is to steal these votes that the campaign is 
directed. 

They find out wherein lies the weakness of Mr. 
Jones position. Perhaps a section of voters are inter- 
ested in some special question —vaceinch ion, licensing, 
railway or dock works. y would not vote against 
their own party, where it was only a double fight. 

But introduce a third party, and nobody knows what 
the result may be. The Independent styles himself an 
anti-vaccinationist, say, and thereby steals the votes 
of all those who have fads on that question. 

Shortly before the General Election one of the black- 
mailers calls on the sitting member. He points out to 
him that he only holds his seat by 200. A turnover of 
a hundred votes to the opposition will lose him the 
seat. If two hundred, who would otherwise vote for 
the straight party tack, are stolen for the Independent 
on vaccination or licensing, the result will be the 


same. 

The blackmailer demands the payment of from 
£500 upwards as the price of his withdrawal of the 
Independent. In many cases he is paid his price. 
not, then the campaign will be opened. 

On the list of the blackmailers are, perhaps, hun- 
dreds of men of political straw, willing to do anything 


for a few pounds. These are drawn from the t- 
able loafing population of London. They are men who 
have at some time or another held some post, such 
as a secretaryship. . 

They are “something in the city,” journalists out 
of work, or sometimes notorious 9 They are 
willing to dish up any political programme that may 
be im on them, and an election address is issued 
accordingly. 

When the sitting member has refused to pay the 
blackmail, the opportunities of making moncy are by 
no means ne It is a mere walk across the street 
for the blackmailer to visit the candidate for the 
opposition and say: . 

Wo pro to run an Independent. He will steal 
at least votes from the sitting member—on vacci- 
nation, licensing, and other matters. These voters 
would vote for your opponent if it were only a contcst 
between yourself and him; but if an Independent 
were run, they would vote for him. Now, we are able 
to win the seat for you or to make your return 
impossible. What is your offer? 

o doubt, if the blackmailers succeeded in convinc- 
ing the opposition candidate that what they said was 
genuine, they would secure their price. 

Sham mmes are drawn up at a penny a lino 
to suit the ogee societies, such as the 
Society for the hibition of Orange Peel on Pave- 
ments, will hold some legendary meeting, and will 
pass a vote resolving to support the Independent. All 
those who have views on orange peel will be attracted 


What You Owe Your Mother-in-law. 


THERE is to be no slandering of the mother-in-law 
in this article; she has been miscalled sufficiently. I 
am 10 say a word in her favour, and am going to talk 
to married men. 

Now, just think of your wife for a moment. You 
love her; you believe there is no one just her equal— 
at any rate, you t to; — are no man if you don't. 

d where does her mother come in? ell, if it 
hadn’t been for her you wouldn't have the wife you ve got. 

Do you know that your mother-in-law is one of the 
best fiends you’ve got? She brought that girl, your 
wife, up for you; watched over her as a baby; was 
harried to death almost when she was an infant ; 
lived days of anxiety when she was lying ill as a girl, 
maybe with measles or scarlet fever; she attended to 
her morals; in fact, paid heed to her in every way 
so that you (of course, she did not know it would be 
Li. when you married her, would discover that you 

got a splendid wife. 


you and your wife from getting into trouble. What 
you call her interference is really her efforts to do 
you a good turn by giving wholesome advice. 

And, af course, she comes about your home. She 
has a right to. You have something in your possession 
which is very dear to her, which always will be dear 
to her, and which is also very dear to you, so you should 
not grudge the good lady her visits to sce that some- 
thing—her girl. 

Don't say that she is your wife, and that, therefore, 
no one, not even her mother, has anything to do with 
her. You are wrong. Her mother a right; your 
wife belo to her before you knew anything about 
her, and do not imagine that by marrying a young 
woman you 2 do away with a mother’s right to her 
daughter. You don’t buy a wife, remember that. 

And yet, if snything goes wrong with your wife 
you’ll precious soon fly for her mother, and expect her 
to aid you to the best of her ability. And so she will. 
She'll do everything she can for you; she will help you 
in a thousand ways, all to, perhaps, get her girl 
restored to health, which will, of course, mean a great 
deal to . 

And if you have a family, you know what your 
mother-in-law has done for you and hy wife. at 
would you have done without her when the first and 
second little one ap on the scene? Didn’t she 
make things nice and easy for ya! Weren't you glad 
of her experience to guide you : 

Ycu were, and yet, if I am not much mistaken, you 
will not hesitate to laugh at this lady; you will, to 


in this way. 
Chastened 
1 | 


your married male friends, ridicule and scoff at her, 
and try your best to make a fool of her. A nice way 
ory all her kindness to you, isn’t it? Very manly 
indeed, 

Now, I want any male reader who dislikes his 
‘mother-in-law to consider matters, and look at them 
in a right light. Let him resolve, above all, to respect 
his mother-in-law, and treat her as his best friend. It 
pays in the end. 

he may not be everything that could be desired, 
but she is the mother of the one who is, or ought to 
be, nearest and dearest to you, and that should make 
you very tolerant towards her. 

Some silly men marry with the full expectation that 
their mothers-in-law will be ogres of the worst type; 
they deliberately look for flaws in these ladies, 
and, of course, when a man does that he will very soon 
find them, even in himself. 


Now, the correct feeling before marriage is that tho . 


mother-in-law is going to be one’s greatest personal 
friend; quite a chum, in fact, whenever she comes 
about the house. That is the correct spirit in which 
to view your mother-in-law. And it is easily managed ; 
moreover, if she is treated in the proper manner, she 
is the best investment a man can make. 

But, very naturally, if she is treated in a disagree- 
able way, she will very quickly allow her son-in-law 
to understand that he is pretty small bones in her 
eyes; and she is 3 right in so acting, for she 
is entitled to his highest respect and esteem, if only 
for the fact that sho is his wife's mother, 


Why Shipowners Over-Insure. 


Donmo the last few months a large number of 
British steamers have been lost, and as a result of 
the Board of Trade inquiry into these losses it will 
be found that in nearly every case the property has 
been very much over-insured. . . 

In = the ae will get — 7 
suspended for careless navigation, or for no ng 
his best to save the vessel after she had got ashore 
(purposely, no doubt). 


The „ however, gets his insurance money, 
and the loss as a slice of good luck. 
In is not far wrong—it has meant fortune 


he * 
instead of ruin, ease instead of anxiety, friends instead 
of acquaintances. Why? Because the shi had 
always been a “white elephant.” Now he have 

his i of a millstone round his 
p was worth £5,000—she is insured for 


Now, it is a fact that about 90 per cent. of old 
rs of age, are very much 
over-insured—in majority of cases double their 
values—and at least per cent. of these same 
steamers are white elephants” which the owners will 
r bottom of the sea, as 
— is only place where they will cease from 


Shipowners over-insure for several reasons, the main 
one that they are compelled to do so by the 
ae en E., themsel: “i 


ves. 

A steamer valued at 212,000, carrying 4,000 tons, 
costs as much to insure as a new one valued at 
£26,000; for this reason the old one can do the same 


amount of damage to an opposing force as the new one 
so whereas he new one can be insured at a cost of 
8 per cent., or £2,000 per annum, the old one has to 
pay 16 per cent. if she is only valued at half price, 
so the owner naturally insures her for the higher 
value, as in case of a total loss he stands to reap a 
matter of £10,000 or so. : 

Again, a steamer is liable in insurance law to pay 
damages to other property to the extent of £8 per ton 
of her value, hence a steamer of 4,000 tons rg would 
be 2,000 tons register, and no matter what the value 
was she would be liable to the extent of £14,000 only. 

The new steamer would be insured for £25,000, 50 
would be fully covered, but the old one would only be 
worth £12,000, and therefore would have to find £4,000 
more than she was worth herself, so she has to insure 
herself for at least £16,000 for this object alone, or 
more than £4,000 above her value. „ 

Thirdly, a steamer can only recover dam received 
on a voyage provided they are above the vn . 
cent. of ber value, hence the new boat referred to has 
to receive damages of £750 in order to make a claim ; 
the old one can recover if she reaches £360, hence she 
is charged double the premium or else must over- 


insure. . 

When, therefore, the stipendiary makes the com- 
ment that this or that ship was grossly over-insured, 
it must not 3 be taken for granted that the ship- 

wner was e. 

° Numerous shipowners have, however, made their 
fortunes owing to the fact that their ships were over- 
insured, and that they happened to be lost just at the 


One in the Business Reveals 
a Few Secrets. 
right time, and others have been ruined because they 
couldn't even lose one, 

If an old steamer gocs on the rocks there isn’t an 
owner in the land but who prays for her to stop there, 
especially if she got there accidentally, and they do 
that occasionally ; however, it is a fact that captains 
don’t altogether do their best to get them off again. 

Several shipowners have recently lost their “ white 
elephants,” and they now go about with smiling 
countenances, but the same luck doesn’t come to every- 
one. 

A shipowner recently bought a steamer for £36,000 
and sold her for £18,000—just sufficient to pay the 
debentures. Another bought a similar steamer at the 
same price, she was lost the same year, and he re- 
covered about £38,000, with which he was enabled to 
buy a oo of steamers for the price of one. This 
is not at all an infrequent occurrence. 

In a recent instance a boat which originally cost 
£18,000 had paid a dividend the first year; her last 
balance-sheet, however, showed £5,000 in debt, and 
the owner would have 1 her away last year if some 
one would pay her debt. However, no one came 
forward, and she started for her usual odd trip a 
year” last month, and to-day the owner is thanking 
the underwriters that they do make owners over- 
insure, as the vessel has just gone down, and the 
owner will make a substantial profit. Shipowners 
2 had a — * for * last four years, and 

ir only ible ho of regaining prosperit; 
depends satiety upon their chances of having < tal 
loss, accidentally or otherwise. 


George Griffith’s best story is reproduced in this month’e NOVEL MAGAZINE. 
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The Mystery of · Mr. Punch . and “Sir 
Toby Glenbucket. 


Nowanars, whatever may be the result of an E 
to the constituencies, it may be taken for granted that 
it at least represents, b ly speaking, the opinion of 
the majority of the electors. 

But it was very different, of course, in the days of 
open voting, and especially in the two or three decades 
immediately preceding the introduction of the ballot. 

For then bribery had been developed into a fine art, 
all sorte of curious tricks and strange devices being 
had recourse to in order to throw dust into the eyes 
of the law officers of the Crown. 

“ 2 3 artifice was to pay the money through 
r. N 

Mr. Punch was s person in the confidence of the 
candidate for . He was usually 
brought from a distance. d his identity was further 
veiled under some fantastical disguise. 

On the day of the polling Punch would be found 
ensconced in a dark cupboard, through a hole in the 
door of which he would d out to the voters parcels 
of money. The recipients would then be conducted to 
another apartment in the same house. 

There they would find a second ludicrously arrayed 
individual, who was known as Punch’s Secretary, 
and in his presence each recipient would sign a note 
of hand, as for value received. 

“THE PAIN HAS PASSED.” 

These notes, however, wero made payable to an 
imaginary charac:cr, to whom the name and title of 
“Sir. Toby Glenbucket” was usue e en; and were, 


| 


of course, rover intended _ to be ciees 3 osented or | 
redeemed. 
Another less. a rate, but, as Ifter - red, 
* efficient plan, was as follow. * 
Each elector was ushered turn, into tue .7t's 


“Ve yorly,” Mr. Smith would answer most prob- 
per eyeing the five fingers with a not 8 
sa air. 

“I am sorry,” the would remark suavely, and 
up would go another two rs. 


P, go : 
Oh! I am not ill. pain ep orogerl 
Thereupon Mr. Smith would look out of the window, 
while the agent put seven sovereigns on the table. 
A COSTLY UMBRELLA. 


it ra on, as not 1 a 


CCC 
mith money, and Mr. Smith could swear 


Yet another favourite method of round the 
1 with 


of a candidate who went canvass. 
— Pag constituents with 12 and g gaping shoes, and 


But there were even worse forms of bribery than 
any of thése: A favourite dodge, for instance, was 


Eravalled an het been bribed to carry. them to Oatend, 
where they had perforce to remain until the ‘election 


Under somewhat similar conditions, and for a 
cisely diinilar reason, 4 number of Berwick freemen, 


Thie month’s NOVEL MAGAZINE contains 22 complete stories. It makes a 
: a long winter evening. Price 


who happened to reside in London, were dumped down 
in Norway ; and a batch of thirt 1 


pswich voters found 
themselves on the day of the poll stranded in 


Rotterdam. 


directed. They were certain to be evicted, bag and 
baggage, old and young, with the women and children 
dependent upon them. 

is is no fiction of the perfervid 3 brain. 
Such things constantly happened, and without attract- 
ing any very great amount of attention. 

o notorious case of the kind, however, has been 
borne in memory, principally because of the bitter 
denunciations hea upon the author of the outrage 
by the Liberator, O' Connell. 

„It happened in 1820, and concerned the two pretty 
little Cornish villages of 1 and St. Anstel, whic 
were . by a truculent steward, 
acting under the instructions of the grasping lord of 


the manor. ‘ 
A CORNER IN VOTES. + 

In constituencies such as these the voters got little 
or nothing for recording their votes, intimidation 
coming cheaper, and being equally effective. But 
where the burgesses had a direct control over their 
borough, prices ranged high. 

At ord, for example, the regular tariff, continued 
through a long course of years, was five guineas per 
vote. At Hull four [Sarg was the price for a 
Ss While at Ilchester, in Somersetshire, it rose 

But it was reserved for the little Sussex seapo 
of Shoreham to outrival everyone in this respect, the 
burgesses actually resolving themselves into a sort of 
joint stock compen? for purpose of selling their 

rough to the highest bidder. 

This they did on several occasions almost openly, 
the money being paid to a committee of the electors, 
and afterwards shared out equally all round. In this 
bie | each burgess received on occasion so much as £80 
and £100 for recording his vote. 

TOWNS THAT ARE POLITICALLY DEAD. 

It must not be sup „ however, that bribery was 
invarizbly practised altogether with impunity, even in 
thes: days of lax political morality. 


do early as 1819 the member for Penryn was fined | 
“ay! imprisoned for the offence; and in the same year 


an NI. P. wid: sentenced to 4 fine of £10,000 aud two 


| ycate’ imprisonment für i Nr 
Crampound. 
ter on there were more freqneat pros. outions, and 


exceedingly heavy penalties we1e inflicted. 

Pca 3 peor! — 10 el 3 the 
plan was ado puni: eprivi 
them of theif right to eV n 
Usually this L was meted out to indi- 
viduals, either singly or in batches, 
FTF ps 

ves corrupt were dis- 

nfranchised. " 


e i 
; * & fate, for instance, befell Sudbury in 1848, 
. n i 


and St. Albans in 1882. While i 


in 1867, in conse- 
disclosures made before a 

ly appointed Government Commission of In- 
quiry during the preceding year, a like political death- 
sentence was upon Yarmouth, Totnes, Lan- 
caster, and Reigate. 


a Te 

Youne Borem (in the parlour): Tommy, does your 
dhter Know T an bevet™ ) vs 

Tommy: “I think so. She told mamma this morn- 
ing she had a presentiment that trouble was coming.” 

. — — 

Parsons: “If I should ask old Bullions for his 
daughter’s hand, what . think of my chances?” 

Burrett: “Very fair. You have youth, health, and 
@ good constitution, and should pull through with 
careful nursing.” 


quence of 


Spe GENERAL ELECTION. 


You will understand it in all ite phases if you read 
the January number of 


The Rapid Review. 


It is a Special Election Number, and contains— 
HOW ELECTIONS ARE LOST AND WON. 
Useful books for politicians. 
THE ELECTION AND THE REVIEWS. 
A selection of all opinions. 
ORGANISING A GENERAL ELECTION. 
How the parties fight. 
A GREAT POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Lord Randolph Churchill's Life. 


The January Rarip Ezvisw is indispensable to the 
intelligent voter. The price is sixpence. 


sale everywhere. 


Nuts to Crack. 


By THE SQUIRREL, 


ROYAL MEMORIES. 

In Queen Victoria's Jubilee year I went to the South 
FFC 
some hours 
of quiet enjoymen er oe Oe ow 
wales, and was reminded that he rince Consort was 
not alive to share the Jubilee joys. At what time, and 

for how long, was I in the Museum? 


A PEARSONAL REBUS. 
HII is an old friend with quite a new face 


In this simple descriptive picture we can see, wth 


the solver’s eye, an accurate 
amiliar friend Paaren Weekly. How do you read it? 


MULTIPLICATION * pe i a 

Br the 1 ou anyone 
who can only affe oF divide by 2, and do simple 
addition, can quickly multiply any two numbers 
together. Thus, to multiply 43 by 27 :— 


43 . . . . . . . 27 
21 . . ... 6e 
10(ũu..i . . . (108) 
8 . eee eee. eee eee 216 
2 22 2 . . . .. 60 . (432) 
| 1 q : . 6864 
: cee anes 


| SPS gape Ce pe eee 


Divide 42, and the nunibers that succecd it, as often 
i as is rossible by 2, lonving out remainders: Multiply 
27 by 2 the samo number of times. Set these results 
to euch ollier, and wheusrer on the division 


sponding number on the 54 m side. Add up 
what remains on that side, and you have the multipli. 
cation of 43 by 27 complete—namely, 1161. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
In An stenignt young Se-tres, 


t was too 
cu 


AN EXCELLENT ANSWER BY ANAGRAM. 
Waar is “ Cleopatra’s Needle, London? 
As old lone stone replaced / 


THE BITER BIT. 


delightful fireside companion for ~ 
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A Peep Behind the Scenes. 


(Me. Aurnon Colziis, managing director of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, has ve 
the 


he first entered his father’s office, but, showing great 
aptitede for draftsmanship, coupled with a really 


his path of unvarying success he has literally 
ia La va Dew Lane's historic boards, 


as, the present com was formed, assis- 

tant to the late Sir Augustus Harris until his death.] 
Ir is said that woman’s work is never done. And 
the same saying applies to the maker of the Drury 


* Boxing Night I _ 
in such fragmentary interv rest as are provi 

by dressing in the morning and undressing at night— 
hn I am able to go to at all- decide upon 
next year’s production. And this is ot a very easy 
matter, because the same panto’ me cannot be 
repeated too often, and Jer one as to be selected 
which one’s tic sou! eis one will best enable 
one to “hit off” the prob bl“ t. d of events during 

coming year. 

FIXING LINES ron Tif 1 ies 

Having taken this plunge, 1 e: 1 on. Mr, Hickory 
Wood, 5 as a val. Le, responsible for the 
bock; and he calls on e, uu we get out a rough 
sketch of the plot. It is sometimes said that panto- 
mimes have no plot, but I wish these critics had the 
task of evolving a score or so of new scenes that hinge 
upon an old, old story such as Cinderella. „ 

Again, in mapping out the plot we have to consider 
the way in hick to show up our “ principals” to their 
best je Battery Fortunately, we know who our chief 
* ipals are going to be, unless death steps in to 
rob us of euch dear fricuds and valued collvagucs as 
were Herbert Campbell and Dan Leno. 

For instance, we know that Miss Queen ie Leighton 
will be with us again, and wa tres. ims Mr. Hariy 
Raudall’s and Mr. Fragson’s contracts aiford them as 
much sa‘isfaction as the agreements give to us. 

On the.other hand, it le head-achy work io think 
ov!’ new lines of jesting for these “stars.” For the 
comic effects we work into the business we rely, and 
never in vain, on their individual talent. 

FINANCIAL CONSIDERATIONS. 
When the plot has been roughly 
clans has to be fitted in to match, and for 
this 1 th 


have to consult with Messrs. Bruce 5 
Emden, M. 5 y, and others. The big scenes 
divided up amongst them, and then g ride 

re 


-room. In these m 
detail is omitted. For 


and, between whiles, I have to see and co 

with Signor Comelli about the designs for the thousands 

‘in hose Bag Mg make m hundreds of 
from which I select those which I think best 


I know that the production will cost, approximately, 


mates, TT 
wor 2 

mates, £04) Sion. I is neoessary to be as careful as 
im the outlay, because now 1 

2 2 very best materials be e use 


How Makes Pantomime, Sacsne3 | 


Me Arthur Collins Explains Some Stage Mysteries, 


swords. 
In this way the summer 
months by as I rush | 
round to ins the model 
theatres, the work of the 
costumiers, and the property men, racking my brain 
en route for new jokes. Also, I have to think out what 
things we can most appropriately caricature. 

For instance, in the “Sleeping Beauty and the 
Beast,” it took us weeks to arrange how the king and 
queen, without serious damage to the actors, could be 
mechanically thrown out of a motor-car going at full 
speed across the stage. In “ Mother se wo lam- 
pooned the airship, and we “ mimicked” the submarine 

at in “Humpty Dumpty.” This year—well, you'll 
have to come and see for yourselves. 

As the autumn approaches we get hold of what 
principal artists we can, and go through their parts 
with them in detail, usually working in suggestions 
of their own. Meantime, Mr. James Glover has been 
hard at work writing and arranging music for the songs 
and dances. 

The rush comes in the month before Christmas, when 
there is practically no sleep for’ anyone. 

The chorus is engaged, and Mr. Glover spends hour 
after hour coaching them in the songs. Then the 
ballet is * and Signor Coppi, having arrived 
from Italy, first of all rehearses various sections of it 
in the big room below the stage level in Drury Lane. 
Then, when the various sections have been rehearsed in 
detail, the whole of the ballet, to the number of about 
200, is put through its paces at the drill-hall of the 
London Scottish at Westminster. Here the poor girls 
have to dance all day without ceasing, and most of the 


night 
the paint-rooms and property-rooms of the theatre 
scores of men are working at a feverish pace. 

Whilst these matters are in progress the prin- 
cipals” rehearse together under the supervision of Mr. 
Glover, Mr. Hickory Wood, and myself. This year we 
held our rehearsals in the concert-room of the Gaiety 
Restaurant, and the editor of Punch having largely 
assisted us with the book, we have had the benefit of 
his belp at rehe 

It is not possible to use the stage for rehearsing pur- 
noses unl about the week preceding Boxing night 
because stage managers, the head flyman, and scene- 
shifters have tet. slilled in thelr most important work 
with. ub the“  -cueo of te actors, so that when the 
“principals, che chorus, th. allet, aud the supers 


pear, they can all ft into their appointed places. 


thout conf:sion. 

These precautions are necessary beeause those em- 
ployed i ibe predaction of a pantomime, including tha 
actors ind stage hands, 10. ber upwards of a thousand, 
and if each unit of this thousand did not know exactly 
what to do at each moment of the four hours the per- 
formance lasts, there would simply be pandemonium 
instead of pantomime. 

If there are by any chance a few hitches on the open- 

they must be forgiven. I am still a young 
man, but this pantomime business is turning my hair 
grey. 


A. 2. 


THE MEETING CONCLUDED. 

A coop story is told of a military candidéte who 
was addressing a meeting of voters in a rural village. 
He was an avowed champion of flogging in the Army, 
and was 5 led on the subject. 

Defending himself, the gallant major urged that 
there was no necessary — in being flogged. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “I was flogged myself once, 
and it was for telling the truth.” 

“ And it cured ee, naw doubt,” came the crushing 
rejoinder from a rustic auditor, to an accompaniment 
of shrieks of laughter. 


—— fee 
“ How about the rent of this house of yours, Flitter ? 
Doesn't the landlord ask a good deal for it?” 
Flitter: “Yes; he often asks five and six times a 


month for it.” 
— — 
Tomwmy : Pa, did you really mean it when you said 
ou d spank anyone that broke that vase?” 
Pa: “ Just come here, siz; and 1 II show you.” 
Tommy: “Don’t show me. Show Bridget; she just | 


broke it.” 
— — 

Weattuy Maw: “Ah! my boy, a millionaire’s posi- 
tion is a hard one.” 

Sceptical Friend: “In what way?” 

Wealthy Man: “If I hoard my wealth they say I'm 
a skinflint, and if I give my money away they say I 
am trying to easy my guilty conscience.” 


have 
_ “True Detective Stories,” told by a retired police official, are running through 


thrilling 


are well worth reading. 


La 


PERSONS WHO LOSE MONEY BY A 


GENERAL ELECTION. 


Money Gets Diverted from its Ordinary Channels, 


Fist and foremost, of course, we must refer to the 
unsuccessful candidates for Parliamentary honours. 
They lose money without a shadow of a doubt. It 
may be £1,500 or it may be more. It frequently 
happens that the unsuccessful candidate s nds more 
than the successful one by some hundreds of pounds. 

Booksellers are a class who suffer financially by a 
General Election. With booksellers go hand in hand 
publiskers of books. It is a fact that during the several 
weeks of excitement which a General Election always 
brings with it, people read fewer books and more 
newspapers. ; „ 

Evenings that are ordinarily passed by the reading 
of a novel, or a work of history, are spent in perusing 
the latest election intelligence, and, perhaps, in argu- 
ment and in attending political meetings. 

Theatrical managers complain, too, and not without 
sufficient reason. For when thero are crowds in the 
strects awaiting the very latest news from the various 
polling centres, men and women prefer the novelty 
of such gatherings to the always available pleasure of 
witngssing a performance in a theatre or a music-hall. 

In the provinces, more especially, the touring 
companies suffer enormously. Empty rows tell elo- 
quent tales of the fascination and power of political 

ts. 

* CHARITIES THAT SUFFER. 

Hospital committees feel the pinch also. During 
the progress of a General Election the contributions 
to charities fall off to an alarming extent. People 
appear to be unable to give thought and money to 
needy institutions when their minds are bent upon 
the eager and absorbing tussle between two more or 
less well-known public men. 

Church collections grow smaller. Many folk are so 
busy during the work-a-day week that when Sunday 
comes they seize the opportunity for a much-needed 
rest. 

Then there is a good deal of temporary bad feeling 
between certain members of a congregation and the 
vicar or rector. Should the parson happen to be a 
Conservative, many Liberals will show their dis- 
approval of his attitude by maying away for a few 
Sundays, and, in the same way, if the parson be a 
Liberal with pronounced views, a number of stout 
Tories wih bo DN. ov. 


Medical wen don't grow „eher dure e Genet 
Election. Men are toe „pie in thts minds over 
political matturs to Mink about thes bod! cg 
and beltles of physio and boas uf pills ar . 
time being na discount. 

ALAS TA TRE TOY. SiOPS. 
Toy shop preprieturs drcp a kene or twe during tas 


wild storm of a General Election. The littie cmiuren 

have to continue playing with the old and battered 

toys because pa is far too occupied to think of calli 

and trying a new rocking-horse or a big woolly lam 

when all his uaintances are hourly giving him 

instructions as to how he must vote if he is to consider 
a worthy citizen. 

For similar reasons those good people who preside 
behind the counters of picture shops and antique 
furniture shops dislike a General Election. The joys 
of beautif; the home and of giving unexpected 
pleasure to those we love in the home, are largely 
postponed during this feverish 8 Life seems too 
strenuous and too absorbing for the quiet enjoyment 
of art treasures. one cry is: “Vote for 
Boobyton,” or else it is “ Vote for Fathedde.” 

In the West-end of London the little army of men 
and women who are known as Society entertainers 
have a very rough time of it. The fashionable people 
who live in the big houses go off to their clubs ke the 
3 where, by means of tape machines and other 
up-to-date appliances, they learn of the events in the 
constituencies almost as they oceur. At no time are 
the London clubs so animated and boisterous as they 
are when a General Election is in full swing. 

EVEN THE STOCK EXCHANGE SUFFERS. 

Even our faithful old friend the butcher has been 
heard to complain that a General Election makes 
people fall back upon “ snacks” instead of feasting 
upon nice, prime joints. The good wives observe that 
the hus! drop in at all sorts of unexpected times 
to meals and go off after a hasty time at the table 
in order to hear a speech or to crush an opponent. 
There is no time for the preparation and cooking of a 
nice, large, juicy sirloin. 7 

M rd a General 


to suffer in consequence. 

Our humble bours, the street vendors of knick- 
knacks, are not over-pleased by the bustle of a General 
Election. It is true that far more people are to be 
seen in the public thoroughfares, but they are too 
impatient and too preoccupied to stay a minute and 
purchase a trifle for themselves or for others, 
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Moseley, Manchester. Here a candidate was accorded. 


send to the Legislature notoriously bad characters, 
merely for the fun of the . 

Amesville, Iowa, did this, and elected a local 
desperado as Mayor. Having done so, they requested 
that he should removed: by the Governor. That 
oficial, however, refused to do this. “You must have 
an E he said, “of learning that the elec- 
tion of a Mayor is no joke.” 

The re rps eg a South e in the 1 
was simili elected as a some 0 
humorous acquaintances. Senator Harsbrough, the 
gentleman so treated, however, had his revenge by 
proving that as a Senator he was a distinct success. 

To elected for two constituencies at the same 
time has happened more than once in the career of 
an Irish politician. 

Mr. James L. Carew, M.P., was standing for College 
Green, Dublin, and, seeing that his chances for that 
division were not great, some friends took the pre- 
caution to nominate him for South Meath—as a sort 
of consolation prize. Mr. Carew lost Dublin, but 
won Meath by a queer circumstance. 

The gentleman who was standing for that division 
had not expected to be o „ 20 had not troubled 
about providing his election expenses. When Mr. 
Carew’s candidature was announced he was in an 
awkward position, and was not a to pay the 
sheriff's fees. Mr. Carew’s frie their money 
ready, so that gentleman was declared elected. 

A dead man been declared elected a member of 
Parlisment—not, however, in Britain. During the 
elections some ago in South Australia one candi- 
date died between the nomination and the day of polling. 
1 er] too 3 to EN 3 candidate, * 

avoid a su men tion the supporters 
the late 3 deceased. 


10 2 4 Vm Rathlin’s One Voter who 
Mice Didn't Vote. 
— . 


One Candidate Asked the Electors Not to Vote for 
Him—and they Didn't. 


While Others have been Elected without their 
Knowledge, or Against their Will. 


“ Wuene’s the electorate?” 

„Don't know. Suppose he’s missed the boat.” 

This piece of dialogue might have been heard had 
anybody chanced to be in Rathlin Island, on the 
north coast of Ireland, during the election of a member 
of Parliament for County Antrim in 1874. 

The voting strength of the Rathlin division of the 
constituency numbered one all told, and for the benefit 
of the “electorate” all the proper preparations had 
to be made. A polling booth was erected on the 
island, the ballot box properly conveyed, a poll clerk 
and ning officer were duly elected, and a body 
of the rish Constabulary on duty, in accordance 
with an Act of Parliament. 

And all for nothing. For the electorate, consisting 
of Mr. Chorley, M.P. for Salford, didn’t turn up. At 


te decided to vote for the 
8 p.m. the em ballot box was duly sealed and lared 
conveyed with solemnity to headquarters for W 5 — 
counting. 
The freaks of the are innumerable. Politicians “Aun, darling!” he exclaimed, “as we sit together 


do not profess to surprised at gprs | in that 
direction. However, a County Council candidate for 
the East Ward of Westmoreland must have been 
somewhat pained at the result of an election a few 
years back. 


under the spreading branches of this noble tree, I do 
declare on my honour that you are the only girl I 
have ever loved.” 

And just a suspicion of a smile crossed the dear 
cing features as she replied : 

“You always say appropriate things, John; this is 
a chestnut tree.” 


“PLEASE DON'T VOTE FOR ME.” 


sents divided between the 
electors, leaving the third candidate the round sum of 
depression of the occasion, the 


Consolation Gifts 


i 8 
did not a e of him, bu 


difficulty by saying Pleass don t vote fo: and 
1 1 t 7 7 
r me, 


and will appear again next week. 
at his word and didn’t. 5 
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You seldom sce a man so honest that he says to his 
wife, “ Where did I leave my hat?” 
He usually says, “ Where did you put it?” 

— fee 


“T a so glad your sister enjoyed her visit to us, 
ith. ” 


Mr. b „ 
“Oh! well, she is the sort of girl who can enjoy 
herself anywhere, you know.” 


— — 
Harepeesser: “I am afraid your hair is falling out, 
sir. * 


Customer: “Not all at. There's a bare T know, 
but that’s entirely owing to a falling out between m; 


wife and myself. 
ee —— 


ROMANCE IN A NUTSHELL. 
.. Cuaprze I. 


True, 7 p.m. 
Gallant oo Gentleman: Good-evening, Miss 
rown.“ 


Fair Maiden: “Good-evening, Mr. Jenkins.” 


Ounaprze II. 
Time, 10.30 p.m. : 
Gallant 4 Man: Good. night, darling.“ 
Fair Maiden: Good - night, Henry, dear. 
n> — = 
Litre Wire: “Grandad, what makes a man 
always give a woman a diamond engagement ring?” 
Grandiathe 


r: The woman.” 


— — 

Irate ANGLER (waking tramp): “Why can’t you look 
after your beast of a dog? It’s been and eaten all my 
lunch.” 

Tramp (hungrily): “What, all the lot, mister? 
von he shouldn’t ‘ave done that if I could ‘ave elped 

t. 8 
— — 


Lrrriz Jonynre: “ Papa, is it true that the sun goes 
round the earth?” . 

Papa . “Did your mother tell you that, 

ohnnie f” 


Johnnie: “No, papa.” 
“ Ah, well, it’s quite wrong; the earth goes round 
the sun.” 


50 GRAMOPHONES, Worth from EI Is. to £3 3s. 
Great Station Hunting Contest. 


The full conditions and instructions appeared in Pearson's Weekly, dated Dec. 21st, 1905, 


— dur usa. 
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SUMMARY. 

Constancs Baroness Istau, a wealthy widow who has 
gained riches by one foreign marriage, and 2 title by 
another, discovers two beautiful girls—sisters—working for 
their living as dressmakers in a London slum. 

By private means she learns that the sisters are, in 
reality, members of an old and aristocratic family, and 
that the elder, Julia, is entitled to call herself Lady 
Lavenden. 

Thinking that something can be made out of her lucky 
find, she immediately adopts the two girls and brings 
them to her mansion in Park Lane. For obvious reasons 
the story of the sisters’ earlier struggles is kept to a small 
circle. 

Winnie Lavenden, the younger sister, falls in love with 
a rising young barrister, a member of Parliament, named 
Edward Agnew, who Has been “brought out” by Con- 
stance Istria, with the two-fold object of making him 
Prime Minister and her third husband. 

An unexpected visitor turns up at Park Lane who calls 
himself James Garside, but who reveals himself to Julia 
Lavenden as James Garth, the brother of a convict whom 
Julia had married in the days of her poverty. 

As the register of the wedding and the certificate have 
been destroyed by fire, and as the child has died, and 
her, worthless husband has become a convict, Julia had 
fondly hoped the past may be forgotten. 

J Garth tells her she is mistaken; her child stil] 
lives, and the wedding certificate is in his possession. 

He sets a price upon the document. He will marr, 

Wi 


Winnie. 

But Winnie loathes him, and, when the subject is dis- 
cussed, tries to snatch at the certificate. She gets Garth’s 
ad and calls at his flat late in the evening. 

Meanwhile. the convict has escaped, and, attired as 2 
nurse, gets admission to his wife—Lady Lavenden—who 
helps him with money. He shows no wish to persecute 
her, and she gives him his brother’s address. 

Winnie, at James Garth’s flat, waits patiently till near 
midnight, when he returns. She is determined at all 
hazards to get hold of the certificate. She manages to 
tear away a part of the document. Garth springs at 
her and -finds he is confronted by a revolver. : 

A struggle takes place. The revolver goes off, and 


to make for th 


starts back, and man to escape by another door, 
ern Tene’ Here she Mearns from her 
sister of the escape of David Garth. 

The nurse—in reality David Garth—enters the flat at 
last, and stambles over his brother's body. He decides it 
is a case of suicide, and takes a speedy departure. ; 
jealous of Winnie, and fear- 

to lose Edward Agnew, offers her brother—George 
—— it he will marry Winnie Lavenden. 

SS is elated with the 

and is congratulating self when two detectives 


near, and prevents her fal „ an act that out all the 
jealous stealth and slyness in Constance Istria. 
A little later Agnew to Winnie. She refuses 


* in the „ he out across the City, 
Are who r „ 
2. lead an le, and w 
athe Pee tanh 

s costume. This is recog- 
Mary Anderson, a visitor to the curate, as one 
er Eva, à fellow-nurse, and Garth 
8 a 

riding in the Row, and 
assures him that she loves 


12 
E 
q 

1 75 


to her. 


Soa cores cs artes” 


George Griffith’s best story 10 reproduced in thie month’s NOVEL MAGAZINE, 


FOR LIFE AND LOVE. 


A Story of Smart Society and a Brave Woman. 


By R. NORMAN SILVER. 


Author of “A Daughter of Mystery,” “The Golden Dwarf,” A Double Mask,” Held Apart,” etc, ete. 


CHAPTER 


ELEVEN. { Tile: Detectives AES 


Tas young barrister turned his horse. He had escaped 
defeat, but he knew that he had not won s victory. 
Silently the two rode out of the Park. At the doors of 
— House he helped Winnie to dismount, bowed, and 
saw her enter. 

As the doors closed behind her, Winnie paused in the 
wide, warm hall. She had been defeated, and she knew 
it. And in her heart of hearts she was fighting against a 
wild, rebellious -hope—a hope that was no hope, but only 
an insidious question, the phantom of a rity 

Did any man live who could know the full depth of the 
ti ly which had shadowed her life, and yet desire to 
link it to his own! And if Edward Agnew were that 

dare ht he 


as a ly actor. In a flash his heavy, selfish features 

took on an air of genial solicitude, and he extended a 
thick, st: hand. 

“Hullo! in Winnie,” he exclaimed. “Been for a 

breather? Excellent idea. You look better this morning.” 

ef sory twa gig Se 

w was such a clumsy fool yesterday, 

j iw suid. Tit I'd thought a minute, ate course Y thouldn’s 

| have blurted out the new: cont poor Gurside lke that. 

its a hit trying ta dne 


” 


Nia wonder it howled you oar. 
with a fellow one nigh! ard i che merning hear he’s cond. 


START TO-DAY. 


“No offence meant, sir,” he pursued; “but I may sa 
that, going through the deceased’s property, we foun 


He extracted from a capacious pocket a couple of packs 
of cards, and fanned one out with the backs up. 1 
plunge into a second pocket produced a magnifying-lens in 
a nickel frame. 

“A little friend of mine, sir,” he said; “I usually have 
him with me. Look, sir.” 

Mr. Quail was indicating a dumpy cherub in the design 
of the backing. It was shaded with close, fine pen-strokes ; 
the position of the shading varied in different cards, 
Sometimes it was upon an arm, sometimes upon a shoulder, 
a fist, a leg, or the right or left half of the face. 

“A key to the suit and value of the cards, sir,” explained 
the detective; it can be read like a book.” He chose a 
card at random. This is the five of hearts,” he said. 

He turned it up, and it was. Mr. Quail dived agai 
into a pocket and got out a ring—a ring with a small, short 
2 on the part of the gold band that would be towards 
FP casas Serena del 

‘or mar cards impromptu,” he a „ “when one 
isn’t playing with one’s own. A slight prick on the front 
of the card makes a prominence on the back that can be 
easily felt when dealing. These are what the crooks call 
advantage goods, sir, and we found a pretty selection in 
Mr. Garside’s flat. That was why I asked you if he won 
much money from you.” 

“The dickens!” exclaimed Merivale. “TI suppose three 
or four hundred, one way and another. He was lucky. 
I don’t oer 1. won more than a hundred from him.” 

Mr. amiled grimly. “A nice balance in his 
fevers he said. Thank you, sir; that was all I wanted 

now. 

George Merivale detained him. “Do you really mean to 
sav. Lo oueried, “thet Garside wasn't straight!” 

The detective evaded the qoestion, i would = 


Vinnie o (chan! „ „nl H R 7 A q 4 5 
Winnie assented incchant-ally. Me. ivale lingered. It | not say any more, sir,” he replied, “just abl tin taal. 


was ine first opportunity u. 41d dad fo commence fie cam- 
paigu ho had promised Constance Ist in to undertas«, voit 
u whose wane depended fer lim, isle end « hundred 

c ns. 


you going to let me take you for a 
motor? I’m no end of a careful driver, and it would be 
ust the thing for you. You've been looking confoundedly 


per age - meant. 
well · . 
41 really must, some day,” she said, and moved to pass 


“Is that a bargain?” he asked persistently. 
I suppose 80, admitted Winnie; abe wes anxious to 


escape from 8 
“Good!” he replied. “Then I shall venture to claim 


its fulfilment. 

He stepped back and watched her glide along the cor- 
ridor towards her own room. His features led 
into a self-satisfied, unpleasant smile, and he settled the 
horsey 2 in his ample tie. : 

4G. N.,“ he muttered to himself, “the attack on the 
fortress has vor, Jove! Tm not sorry; she’s 


prettier than 4 ickens take her big eyes, 
they make me feel I'd like to own her, rt from, Com. 


stance’s bribe. We shall seo what a téte-d-téte in 

my Panhard do.” 
He chuckled and strode’ on downstairs. A footman 
the doors for him, and he out. A 


h 
mounting the 8 drew aside hastily—George 
Merivale dad well-nigh Tended u the broad’ waistooat 
of ae the plump and ruddy colleague of Inspector 


iam. 
he Sen vena Bi fer oe 
t ents the air of a thri armer or coun! 
— He touched his hat respectfully. 

“The very gentleman I came to see, sir,” he said. “May 
I trouble you for a few moments?” — 

Merivale surve him irritably; then, yielding to the 
detective’s attitude of expectancy, motioned back to the 
still open doors of Lavenden Hoge. Mr. Quail 
within. Merivale strolled through the hall to the library, 
and, allowing the detective to enter that apartment, 
followed him in. 1 

“ Well,” he observed, “ and what is it this time, Mr.——” 

“Quail, sir,” replied the detective deferentially, smooth- 
ing his bald forehead with a hollowed palm. Ceasing this, 
he took his chin 1 between a thumb and r. 

„The- the late Mr. Garside, sir, he said. “May I 
make so bold as to ask if—if he won much money off you 


duri uaintanceship ? ” 
"The detective met the yest haughty look with a shrug 
of his shoulders. 


Agata be had recourse fo his pocher, drew fori see. 
ef paver, and un folded it. lia tne bortonr et ioe paper 
cup wes a diminutwe. Ia te Juni ot lead, 

Von wa be interested to see thai, Ir, be continued, 
diplomaticalls chanping the subject “aes the bude! thas 
3 tho nurror I tound ot o tee mantel, where it had 

ro 


from a 
him in 


peated Merivale. “Then you 
haven't found the weapon itself yet.” 

The detective answered in the negative. “ Between our- 
selves, sir,” he declared, suicide’s out of the question. Mr. 
Garside—if that was his real name—was murdered.” 

“Great Heavens!” said Merivale. And by whom—by 

about in the ** 


Mr. Quail his dun. Can't say, sir,” he re 
joined; but I don’t mind telling you, sir, as a gentleman 
who has kindly given us all the aid you can, and who is, 
Til be bound, as discreet as a professional, that the case 
is curious. Quilliam says he wouldn't be sur- 
prised if it proved to be very c . Good-day, sir; I 
can find my own way out.” 

The detective saluted and withdrew quickly and quietly. 
Merivale sat down thoughtfully, crossed his legs, and 
studied his boots. 

“The dickens! he said. “Garside a oard-sharper. 
Well, that and his death saves me two hundred. Which 


makes my cheque from Constance really useful to me.” 
He sat reflectively, then . Someone had 
come into the li . It was Winnie, and she entered 20 


softly and with such an obvious and anxious caution that 
Merivale could not escape being struck by her demeanour. 
He had seated himself in a deep chair that was partially 
screened by a huge -desk, and was plainly not 
visible to her, for she went rapidly to a cabinet near the 
window. Her stealthy motions and covert glances this 
way and that were siguificant of her desire to find herself 


Pausing by the cabinet, sha opened a drawer, and he 
saw something bright flash in hee hand. A momen’ 
OF ee kad daiek ie Guawer ind aiion eek of ina 


library. 

Merivale rose, walked to the cabinet, and re-opened the 
drawer that Winifred Lavenden had just closed. His face 
wore a curious — 1 He had caught a glimpse of 
the object in Winnie's hand, and he was vaguely amused at 
the absurdity of the idea that the 9 given him. 
DP Sia was — visible in 1 a lend the idea 
ei su or explanation. Seve’ ished wood cases 
of various shapes occupied it—they contained 
as might be found Ny any well-appointed library, 

microscope in sections, a stereoscope, slides 
one and another, a galvanic battery. 9 * 


1 ll — * 


Raising the lid of case after case, Merivale stopped. 
He had opened one that held a tiny revolver. And it was 
a revolver that the object in Winifred Lavenden s hand 
hed suggested to his experienced eye. . 

He took the weapon up. It was a beautiful specimen 
of the gunsmith’s art—an ivory-handled, gold-mounted 
thing, its barrel daintily damascened with gold. On the 


— was a gold plate, inscribed. The inscription read : 


Presented to the Right Honourable the Viscountess 
Lavenden by the Chairman and Committee of the Gunnery 
Exhibition, Crystal Palace.” 

There was a date on the plate—a date twenty years old. 
Merivale turned over the beautiful little arm, pondering. 
“The Right Honourable the Viscountess Lavenden” was 
the late lord’s grandmother, wife of the fifteenth Viscount 
Lavenden, a peer with a taste for opening exhibitions and 
laying foundation-stones. 

was a row of tiny cartrid 


in a perforated block 
at the side of the case. Meriva 


noticed that a couple 


were He opened the breech of the revolver and 
held it u the light. The barrel was fouled, and so 
were a sale of the chambers 


George Merivale frowned thoughtfully. Then he took 
up a cartridge and weighed it in his palm. Finally he put 
back the weapon in its plush bed, replated the cartridge, 
closed the case and the drawer, and sauntered out of t 


library. 


Lady Lavenden Drives 


Out. 


“Sorry to cause on bother, my lady, but I was to give 
is into your own hands, my lady.” ; 

5 young and uniformed express messenger stared 
straight before him, seeking to preserve his professional 
calm in a trying situation. He was standing in Julia 
Lavenden’s boudoir, cap in one hand, a letter in the other. 
And Julia had seen the writing of the address. 

“ You—you did quite right.’ 

Julia Lavenden's voice k as she uttered the words; 
sho was signing the eel ee She thrust it into the 
lad’s rs and caught at missive. 

She ed herself with an effort. “Get me my purse, 
Cecile,” she told her maid. The Frenchwoman was wait- 
ing near, and went for the desired article. Julia Laven- 
den gave the messenger a florin. 

“ k you, my lady,” he said, surprised. Julia was 


opening the envelope with trembling fingers. 

“Show him downstairs, Cecile,” she ordered. The maid 
obeyed. Left alone, Lady Lavenden tore the sheet from 
its cover, 4 there was no heading or superscription. It 
began abruptly : : 

AsI — The address is Crimple 's, Square Lane, 

. Rev. Ingram, one of the 

ger there. You might take 
with a donation. You 


. But at the foot of the sheet 


well anid a little 1. Forgive; oh, forgive!” 
Lady Lavenden, EI 2 The 


And 
was to see her child. 
He was well and “a little angel.” Her eyes filled with 

the 


room put her on her . Cecile had 
„ ber catlike tread scarcely audible on the thick 
Julia glanced up, crumpling the letter as she did 


answered 
black eyes were scan : her mistress slily. 


„ yet rest! T 
elded to the impulse that was aching in her 

yiel as pu 42 ing every nerve 
The We an lad em! th i 
my lady,” was the reply. 

“Then can order me the brougham,” id 
Lavenden; 1 shall have to go out.” on a 
“Yes, my lady,” answered the Frenchwoman, and again 


she from the boudoir. 
Her mistress tore up the letter and envelope—the all- 
important address indelibly imprinted u her 


was 

them into the fire, and — 9 1 
le returned, she found Julia Lavenden 
dressing herself. 


„True Detective. Stories,” told 
; thril 


fing narrations are we 


1 ——— i — . — 
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battered doors with “P. Crimple, Cab-owner,” on them. 

She opened the brougham door and got out; t was no 

7 on the box—the brougham was a single one, 
ven by a groom, : 

The stable doors before her were ajar, and she went in, 
cir a ae wees and . that her servant was 
ticising or thus becoming her own messenger. 

There was no one in the yard, and she made for a 


her. 
The little Cockney's eyes bulged out at the sight of the 
* ged Jule ö — looked 
eve inch the great lady. 


Ingram . hey. 4 f 
n 8 „ ri „ m Pag 3 
“but he's out. It's ‘high on his Teach-t — and 
if you would go round to the front door you might go up 
into his drawing-room and wait.” 

“ Why should I go round!” objected Julia, rallying her 
baby lg “Let me come in and talk to you he 
gets back.” 

Matilda Crimple stared and laughed. “I don't mind, 
my lady,” she said, and led the way into the la old- 
fashioned kitchen of the house. J Lavenden fo 
the odd, slouching form of the Cockney lass. She paused, 
putting g gloved d to her side. On the rug before the 

sat a small curly-headed figure, playing with a broken 
‘wooden horse. Julia sprang towards it. 

“Oh, what a dear little boy!” she cried, and —— up 

the child. Instinct, wiser than all other wisdom, told her 


that it was her own. 
The child, startled, drop d his plaything, ond looked 
o 


at the pale, sweet visage and rich ts stranger. 
The sight of the innocent, childish face and ruffied 
head a pang to Julia’s heart. 

“Will you—will you give me a kiss, dear?” she asked 
unsteadily. The child put his arms about her, and the 
soft lips touched her cheek. Julia bowed her head, fight- 
ing for the self-control that the touch of the little body 
on her breast was threatening to render impossible. 

Matilda Crimple cried out in astonishment. 

“S'elp me, my lady,” she said, “the kid might know 

u 


-Julia started. But Tilda, unconscious of the stab her 
words had inflicted, turned away at the sound of a fresh 


y. 
Julia Lavenden started. Had he heard chance in 
entering the phrase indica‘ of her 7 
Crimple had just uttered it. Or did he know her? She 
ry cen ee oe his appearance 
vaguely a i 
Pray do not consider me,” she replied „ and 
moved away, la: her cheek. the soft ed Late 
one of the chil carried. was glad of the excuse 
to avert: her face from the blandly glance of the 
was 


„ 


Wax um 

Jan. 18, 1903, 
Could she bear to from it? Would she not rath 
proclaim it hers in the sight of the whole world? She 
shivered; it was not hers only—it was hers and David 
ee 25 5 1, David Garth the con. 
vict Garth ugitive. 
The smooth, sl tly husky voice of the newcomer re 
called her to herself. 


“Thank you, my lady,” he said, stepping forward. “If 
Kindly | the—the young person to—to——” 
», to red pocket-book and 
extract from it a card, somewhat an an ordinary 
visiting-card. Returning the pocket-book to its place, he 
rimple. She inspected it 

coo 

sal !” she exclaimed, “ the police!“ 

The cry fell upon Julia Lavenden's ear like a death. 
knell; her limbs seemed as if they were fa her. 
3 en . the detective’s arm; she become 

vious to Julia’s presence. 

“What do you want? she said 1 “ We've 
Roan doing nothing: Dad's an honest man, if I was to 
die for it. You didn’t ever prove nothing against him, 
for all 888 chivvying and chivvying him till you 


led a 
be Cockney girl shook the unresisting detective in her 


wrath. 
“There ain't no harm in driving a cab, is there?” she 
“He's got to — a 1 somehow. Ask 
„Ingram upstaire—the Reveren z „ as is 
curate of the parish. He'll tell you what dad is, and go 
bail for him. 8 he lodge fe us if we weren't 


* and him a clergyman 
„ Quail laid a plump red hand on that of the excited 
and patted it. 


Won't keep him a minute. Unless, of course, Lady Laven- 
den is wishful to see him, in which case I will await her 


ide wiped her eyes with t her soiled 
r eyes a corner o 20 apron 
3 . 


di ve me & turn, did you?” she remarked. 
“Not ‘arf! But I'm all right now. Mr. ine is out, 
though, and this lady is waiting to see him. t you 


call back!“ 
Bio rejoined the detective discontentedly; “I 
pose I'd better.” He looked at his watch, considering. 
could 5 


t. 5 I startled you, my lass, but you're none the 


He was retreating towards the door, but Julia Lavenden 
set down the child and checked him. 
“You seem to know me,” she said nervously. “Who— 
who are you?” ö 
The detective whipped 3 dived into a 
compartment, extracted a card, and presented it 
a how: i ; 
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spicuous, and the person seen was wearing, in addition, a running; the familiar rattle of the key had warned her of 
pale blue shawl.“ his return. 

Mr. Quail nodded. “That,” he ommented, will be “Mr. Ingram, sir,” she told him confidentially, all 
what I heard of at the office of the mission. By the way, | breathless with haste and excitement, “there's 2 lady to 
sir, may I ask if you know anything of the lady’s—of | ses you—s beautiful lady, in furs and diamonds. She 
Sister Eva's private life and character!” would wait in the kitchen and talk to me and Boysie, but 


I understand, co-operates_with in your work. 
8 them, sir—a—a Sister Ruts, oe = out of 
The curate started, and the detective noticed it. But 
he was @ great deal too cautious to betray that he had 


done 80. 
Sister Eva,” pursued Mr. Quail, “is said at the central | “Nothing of any importance,” said Charles Ingram; she’s a real tip-topper, and her name is Lady Lav: 
office of the mission to be in Torquay, or, at least, in | “she was à maiden lady, very neserved, quiet, and ble. Another instalmen next ‘ 
De But there is some word of her having been | She had been working very d all winter, — 8 2 ( t week.) 
— ox — — 


seen in London a day or two ago. She—she wore a light | down necessitated her seeking rest and change. She was a 

blue shawl, which served, it seems, easily to distinguish | native of Devonshire, and went there. I had a letter Mvsrcran (ironically): “I am afraid my music is 

her from other members of the mission. from her recently, in which she wrote of staying on until | disturbing the people who are talking over there.” 
Charles Ingram’s face grew grave. „ the end of the present week.” Hostess: Dear me! I never thought of that. Don't ; 
“J read the newspapers, Detective Quail,” he said, “and “Might I ask for that letter, sir?” put in the detec- play 80 loudly ” : ° 


I cannot help thinking that I am aware of the reason for | tive. he curate rummaged in his pockets, chose a folded — — 
your 3 : sheet, and handed it over. Mr. Quail perused it and 
“That is possible, sir,” was the evasive answer; “but I | stowed it away in some recess of his loose tweed jacket. Stone: “Yes, I know Burrett. I live next door to 
shall be grateful if * will not ask me to make an . you, sir,” he said; “I am greatl obliged. I | him in fact.” 8 
admissions. I am told, sir, that Sister Eva was attached, | trast I have not troubled you too much. day, sir.” Parsons: “Is he a desirable neighbour?” 
with other sisters, to this parish, and that you in| “ day,, — Charles Ingram, and he stood a| Stone: Well, yes. Off and on he has desired the 
ted moment to watch detective s rol! walk as it carried | loan of almost everything we have.“ 
ee ee 


particular wauld be likely to be acquainted with her move- 


said the curate, that is s0. But if she is 
few days I have no 


his bluff form * an intervenin corner. 
5 . . a el the A * “Waar is the reason that men never kiss each 
fitly conceal the other, while the ladies waste a world of kisses on femi- 
tragedies. nine —, ” asked a not altogether gallant captain of 
@ youn 5 
1 Because the men have got something better to kiss, 
and the ladies haven't!“ 


ple came 


WINGARNIS”|| Oe 


| ENDURED FROM SEVERE 
CREATES AND RENOVATES NERVE FORCE. 


NERVE STRENGTH. 1 NDICESTION 


TCA wan wy . form AND HOW QUICKLY AND COMPLETELY 

— MOTHER men SYRUP 

— by nesve invigumation. CURED HER. 

If your sleep is fitful and uneasy, it can 
bo made refreshing with WINCABNIS. 

If your temperament is irritable, WIN- 
CARNIS will make you cheerful and 
enthusiastic, 


THE KING OF RESTORATIVES 


. 


LL 
? 


„For many years while suffering from indigestion I tried various 
preparations to me by friends, but without good result. 
I felt weak and low, with a distaste for food, which at times 


If you are languid and dull, you require s 5 8 8 5 

; powerful pick-me-up, WINCARNIS. amounted to nausea—making me quite sick after eating. I had 
How often do wa ave the shrewd, brilliant niGs . ins in the chest and back, and slept so little that I used to 
man of business rendered impotent > aah control body, musdio—thet's get up tired every morning. But my worst torture was head- 
2 47 * — . ache, so agonising as to make me absolutely helpless for the 
tonie extant; and that’s a fact, too! time. This went on year after year, sometimes a trifle easier, 


then bad as ever again, till about two years ago, when I became 
very ill and began to throw up blood. The doctor said I was 
suffering from ulcerated stomach and had burst a blood-vessel. 
He prescribed me and for some time I was under his care, 
but he did not relieve my indigestion. When everything had 
failed I began using Mother Szigel’s Syrup. I soon felt better; 
the pains left me; I could eat without fear; and I steadily gained 

I am now as well as ever in my life.” Mrs. Eliza 


If you wish to be brilliant, bright, and 
beiek, kindly test a sample bottle of 
WINCARNIS free of charge. 


obtain free of round 
oN wicks Norwich, 
with 34. in stamps, to pay carriage, marking envelope 


PRICE 2/6 AND 1/1: PER BOTTLE. 
The 2/6 Bottle contains 3 times as much as the 1/11 sise. 


2 
wine merchants and 
— 2 ‘the address 88 S = 
dee: COLEMAN & CO. L., Wincarnis Works, NORWICH. ! 
= OR AULD LANG SYNE” Smoke 


Condiments and Sauces are used primarily to whet the- appetite. They 
should, however, in addition, bring out rather than disguise or destroy the 
flavour of the meat and fish, and should, moreover, to quote the « Lancet,” 
promote digestion by exciting the flow of the various digestive secretions.” 
Colman’s Mustard puts an edge on the appetite, adds to the palatability of 


Colman : Mustard 


Reg. 


FULL Strength 
In GREEN Labe 
aid. 94. 1/6 


ber en. ber Len. per ith. 
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George Griffith's best story le reproduced in this month’s NOVEL MAGAZINE, | 
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Astonishing Record of a Soldier's Wife. 


STEP BY STEP TO HELPLESS, HOPELESS PARALYSIS. 
Restored to Health and Activity by 


Dr. Williams' Pink Pills. 


i “Then I went into hospital. The collar-bone gave 
for they make good | little trouble but now 
the my legs and feet became quite dead. 
12 er, eee ee eee ee eee. 
note an 3 
when partial paralysis seized me. But in spite of my bask: san garily paralysed. av C 
now if it were was used on my spine, but I could not feel it. 
ee hare ied want asia nee rites 
wre ve many a rou, 
n N Dostorn stated thes 


I would never walk again. 


worse. I couldn’t about, save with the was 5 
8 „ 


Dr. Williams’ 

The case was 20 like my own that I desired 

to try the pills, and my husband bought me a supply. 
IIOP IIIS AMRAY 


— 


E Wires, &c. 


Dent end a penny until you see cur catalogue, 
L. 


THE ACME ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES CO. (Dept.33), 2 
87 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 


RED NOSES DAILY EXPRESS, 


HALFPENNY. 
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After the second box of pills I felt better and brighter: 
. Iwas oy 
FTT . My . ‘we 


first time for nineteen mon 
erutches, I could walk a few yards, to the 
absolute amazement of neighbours 
who had heard the doctors’ decision that I would never 
walk again. I continued with the pills, which gave me 
new life and soon I could walk without crutches, in fact, ! 
J have been a comparatively unaided. , 
“I have been saved by Dr. ’ Pink Pills, and 
I want all who are to read these facts.” 
Mr. A. E. 3 8 “I took ~~ 
my discharge a pension after 22 years’ 
be anid, "because I felt I could not leave my wife. 
Iam deeply grateful 


to see ber on the high road to health, entirely through 
Dr. Williams’ Pink for Pale People.” 


Neuralgia and St. Vitus’ Dance. . Wi 
i Pills are a blood-making medicine 


—— Doe, 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. 
Co., 

| free 


When writing to advertisers 
please mention PEARSON'S 


WEEKLY. 


treat- 
all who write enclosing 
The New Hair tn 4 to 30 days. 
ANCIG, BRIXTON NA. 
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Nornmra succeeds like success. The big snowball 
which we started in the Christmas Number has been 
gathering size and force as it rolls along. The de- 
mand for Pearson’s Shilling Handbooks has been 
enormous. The run on some books has been 80 

remarkable that the printing and binding machines 
have been unable to turn out copies sufficiently 
quickly, with the result that a few days’ delay has 
occurred in dispatching copies. We desire on this 
account to — to those readers who have had 
to wait. 

In turning out books in such huge quantities it is, 
of course, ible to give splendid value for the 
money, aad ince this scheme started we have had 
scores of letters from readers who are delighted with 
the volumes they have received. „ 

Everyone is so familiar with the scheme that it is 
unnecessary to remind that by purchasing 
one of these Shilling Handbooks (and f the 
conditions mentioned in the competition announce- 
ment) you are given an opportunity of winning a 
prize which may run up to over £8,500, and w 
-would render you inde ent for life. Moreover, 
if you fail to win the first prize, don’t forget that 


there are over 800 other prizes, ra in value 
from £525 down to £1, exclusive a couple 2 
0 


substantial gifts of £50, which will be aw 
those people whose names appear as witnesses on the 
coupon which secures the first prize. 
you do not want to be a competitor, be a 
witness. If you do not want one of the Shillin; 
Handbooks, then hustle round and find a frien 
who does want one. If he does not want one, 
make him want one. Then witness his signature to 
the coupon which he sends in, and if this coupon 
wins the first prize, you will get £50 in cash without 
the expenditure of a single penny. 
In any case, do not w the compen 7s will 
find in this paper. Just remember ore you 
throw it aside that you may be throwing away over 
500 without a moment's consideration. 
inally, don’t procrastinate. There is no time 
to lose. If you don’t send in at once, you may find 


it is too late, and that you have let a small fortune. 


„ Blip through your fingers. 
. _Her_hus- 
and she herself 
aweek. Her husband 2 that 
they cannot afford to give 1 in charity, as 
they have only themselves to depend upon, and all 
cash should be 9 a rainy day. 

what I want to know,” my correspondent, “ is, 
am I justified in giving to these old unknown 
to my husband? He is one of the. so I don’t 
like doing an ——— 


~ your 


RESULT OF THE “TUCK POST-CARD” COMPETITION. 


; * Dam prizes of been distributed 


Pak bone Wert 
near 
im by the following competi 


v „ Govan, N. B.; 
3 T. McCaffrey, R. I. O., 


ct Noto. A pencil-case will be awarded te each reader whose letter is dealt with on this 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


£5,000 COMPETITION. : 

R. H. G. asks: “Can the same two witnesses sign 
any two forms for different competitors in the Bi 
Competition? — Tes. 

“In Dousr” asks: “Can a competitor, after filling in 
his coupon, ure the seal on the same copy for one of 
his witnesses ? — Les. 


Arrna makes a bold suggestion: “That all houses 
should be built of a level height. That the roofs 
should be flat and laid out with grass like a park, 
and that there should be public stairs at the end of 
each terrace. This way our city would be a city of 
parks.” Capital, Apna, but it might be 
a little trying if vou were ill to have a game of 
Rugger or “Socker” going on above you. Or 
oa gentle whisperings of lovers floating down 
the chimney might break in upon your evening 
refloot ions. 

QuritipRtver writes: “I have arrived at years of 
4 on — palling in love, Ps n 
strange feeling has taken possession of me, especially 
when I meet Ge think about a certain golden-haired 
damsel.” The feeling, he says, is hard to describe, 
but he is distinctly conscious of a wobbly pulsation 
of the heart, an absence of interest in his meals, 
and a restless unwillingness to pass her father's 
house without many lingering glances at the window 
where she sometimes sits. asks, “Is 
this love ?”———_———_Quruprivrr, I should say 

‘yes, it is—and you have it badly. The only cure 
for your case is marriage. . 

Cortovs (Brighton) presumes that editors must be so 
tired of reading books and papers in their working 

hours that d an for pleasure. 

He wants to know if this is correct. 

You've hit the nail on the head, Cunrovs. Did you 

ever seen a man who was empl in a marmalade 

and fruit ing factory fill up his leisure b. 

. = Did yon seve Bad 2 38 
ilor spend his evenin b ttons on hi 

coat ? „ we kee * Ealtor in this establish - 

ment who daily defies the railway authorities by 
climbing a fence, and angers a milkman by tres- 

ing on his field, in leaving his 3 station 
or home. And he does all this e ly rather 

than risk nervous collapse by passing the 2 

bookstall. It is a dangerous thing to show a boo 

to an editor when he is away from the office. To 

him a page of poetry is to invite catastrophe, 
and to repeat to him the latest weekly paper teks 
is to invite results that beggar description. 

Syzvaw writes: Our lives are very false and unreal. 
Man was never intended to live in houses, to pore 
over books, to herd in offices, to dwell in cities. 
is the outdoor life. Let man be bold. Let him fling 
off his civilisation. Let him return to Nature, live in 
the open, and be the child of the forest, free as the 
air, and untramméled with the curse of culture.” 
——_—Don’t, Srrvax, I declare make me 
feel quite chilly. Im ne, he the fire—shivering 
—and outside the weather looks like a sort of a scmi- 

li - I don’t want to be a child of 
‘Nature! I tell you the forest looks a moist, damp 
kind of a business on a day like this. Keep your 
theories till the dog-days, if you like, but don't, 
don’t whisper them in weather like this. ' 

Manta complains of her name. Why did my parents 
call me by this name,” she writes, “when Mary 
would-have been so much prettier and would have 

meant the same? Whenever a young man is intro- 
duced to me as Manta, seems instinctively to 


„ Bhrink from me. It is the cause of my losing many 


fellows as friends, I am sure. Most 
improper sentiments, Manta. You ought to be very 
of your name, and to respect your parents 

i ving it to you. It is tho Latin for Mary, and, 
„ very much 8 for if you only pronounce 


the “i” as “ee he correct Latin way, yo 
name is as beautiful as any name in existence. t 
more beautiful are there than those written on 
the words “Are Maria” (the “i,” of course, be 


romantic char Austrian 
Empress Maria Theresa? I should stick to 
r t 
Mar-ee-a, and the thing is done, isn’t it?” 


ronounced as ee), and what more de 
5 B 


the sale, and 
an under- 


secret drawer which knew was stuffed with bank 
A, G., eitel “by the inf 1 


the antiquity home as soon 
his after 


re 


but hopeless search. He is convinced that the whole 


— r I an 7 
1 
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thing was a conspiracy, and that these peop! are 
dishonest. —————It is rough on you, A. U., but 
ou evidently forget that if the information you over. 
card was true, it was not intended for your ears. 
You were very shrewd to have acted upon it, but you 
did so at your own risk. 


SOLUTIONS TO 
(See page 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
Victoria as I entered the South 


TO CRACK." 
507) 


T left the building it was ¢ ve minutes and . 
* D, with the help . 
„ and 


= Weeki 3 bh 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


Oun Christmas fir-tree was cut off just 4/t. from the ground, and 
in falling formed the right „ „of which tho baso 
r e 

ware of thi: 0 
of contain the i angle, and which are 9 and 16 


THE BITER BIT. 


However this 2 be answered on moral d 
E tee tae. tor DOR bene ae 
measuring the table, and presently cut i down an inch / 


straight lines drawn from the sides of the equare betw. 
them, ours is the only possible solution. — * 


NEARLY £10,000 ALREADY PAID. 
81.000 RAILWAY 
INSURANCE. 


0 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING 

489 Claims already paid, including two of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


the extent of De for ona . £1,000 specially 
— . un — poked AND GUARANTER 

ORPORATION LIMITED, 36 to 44 M Berea, London Z. C., 
to whom notice of claims, under following must be 


Company, Limited, Act, 1800. 
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